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SUMMARY 

A. The Problem 



Explanations of the occasionally low level of achievement in English among 
high school graduates are both countless and various. Some of the most frequently 
heard ones are excessive teacher loads , inadequate and outdated instructional 
materials, poor home environments, too low a level of community and administrative 
support for English, the breadth and complexity of English itself, poorly planned 
and nonsequential English curricula, deficiencies in the mass media, and a national 
culture that chooses to emphasize science, business, industry, and entertainment 
more than it does effectiveness in the basic skills of listening, speaking, reading, 
and writing. Another contributing cause, mentioned with increasing frequency 
nowadays, is inadequate preparation of teachers of English. In the first half of 
this decade, the reports of at least three national in-depth status studies revealed 
that there is, indeed, legitimate cause for the country to be somewhat concerned 
over the poor preparation of the English teachers in its secondary school classrooms. 
While the English Education profession readily discounts the wildest charges made 
by the public against English programs and instruction, and while it points with 
pride at the increasingly high level of English proficiency among many students now 
entering college, it nevertheless concedes that English teaching in junior and senior 
high schools could definitely be improved and, moreover, that programs for preparing 
English teachers are not nearly so good as they might be. 

B. Purposes and Objectives^ 

The basic purposes of the twenty colleges and universities which banded 
together to form the Illinois State-Wide Curriculum Study Center in the Preparation 
of Secondary School English Teachers (ISCPET) were to attempt to reach a consensus 
upon the most desirable competencies in teachers of secondary school English and 
the "ideal” program for preparing them, and to find ways in which the institutions, 
with their disparate backgrounds and their diverse programs and requirements, might 
approach that ideal. In other words, what ISCPET hoped to do was to develop a number 
of improved programs, with an agreed-upon commonality of content and emphasis but 
also with divergencies made necessary by institutional restrictions or made desirable 
by peculiar institutional strengths. 

The forty professors of English and of Education (one of each from each of 
the twenty institutions) who composed a large part of the working force of ISCPET 
agreed from the outset (August 1964) that in their five years of study together 
they would strive to accomplish these objectives: improvement of their own programs 

for the pre-service and in-service preparation of teachers of junior and senior high 
school English, conducting of research on specific aspects of English teacher prepa- 
ration, and dissemination of the results of both of the above efforts to the 
profession. 







C. Methods 



ISCPET 's organizational structure and way of working constituted its methods. 

The official ISCPET "family" had the following "members" p the Headquarters 
Staff (the Director, the Associate Director, the Research Associate, and the 
Secretary), Institutional Representatives (one English professor and one Education 
professor from each of the twenty cooperating institutions) , Ad Hoc Committees (one 
of five to twelve members on each of the twenty campuses), the Executive Committee 
(two permanent members, the Director and the Associate Director, along with three 
other members elected by the forty institutional representatives for staggered terms 
ranging from one to three years), and the Advisory Committee (twelve nationally 
recognized educators, including at least one expert in every area of the preparation 
of English teachers) . 

From the very beginning until the writing of its final reports, ISCPET has 
been a truly cooperative research project. While of necessity the Headquarters 
Staff did direct the general activities of ISCPET, it never did so without the 
approval and assistance of the Institutional Representatives. These forty people, 
meeting together in extended sessions at least twice each year, were the ones who 
made the basic policy decisions of ISCPET and helped, indirectly, to see that those 
decisions were carried out. 

The Executive Committee met at least four times per year and provided — by 
telephone, as well as through its meetings — almost constant guidance to the Head- 
quarters Staff in implementing the policies made by the Institutional Representatives. 
Before ISCPET could subcontract with a cooperating institution to conduct a special 
research study, it was necessary for the Committee to examine and approve the pro- 
posal for the study. In addition to those responsibilities, the Committee made 
decisions regarding publications and finances, and handled any problems that arose. 

The chief responsibilities of the Ad Hoc Committee on each ISCPET campus were 
as follows: to assist the two Institutional Representatives (IR’s) in planning and 

conducting special research studies, to recommend curricula changes in the institu- 
tion’s program for preparing English teachers, and to consider the institution’s 
policies for screening, admitting, and retaining students who were planning to 
become English teachers. 

The Center’s Advisory Committee served to keep ISCPET personnel in touch with 
developments in English teacher preparation across the nation. At one time or 
another, all of the members of this committee provided expert advice and assistance, 
and all but one of them participated in at least one of the semiannual meetings of f 

institutional representatives. 3 

Built into ISCPET’s "constitution" in the very beginning was a provision for 
annual visits to be made by the Director, the Associate Director, and the Research 
Associate to each of the ISCPET institutions. The primary purpose of these visits 
was to confer with the Institutional Representatives and their Ad Hoc Committees 
about the progress of special studies and curricular changes underway. j 
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D. Results and Conclusions 






The highlights of ISCPET f s accomplishments during its five years of research 
are as follows: (1) the demonstrated success of its structure and way of working; 

(2) the development and wide use of "Qualifications of Secondary School Teachers of 
English: A Preliminary Statement" (Appendix A) and the subsequent development of 

"A Final Statement" (Appendix C) ; (3) the development and proven value of the ISCPET 
Rating Scales, Forms A-F (Appendix B) ; (4) the numerous steps taken by the twenty 
institutions to improve their programs for both prospective and in-service English 
teachers (Section F., Ch. IV); (5) the successful completion of thirty-three special 
research studies on various problems in the preparation of English teachers (Section 
E. , Ch. IV, for summaries of the final reports); (6) the publishing of What Every 
English Teacher Should Know and KWIC-INDEX Bibliography of Selected References on 
the Preparation of Secondary School English Teachers , as well as three other publi- 
cations (Appendix E. , for a list); (7) the development and successful field-testing 
of the Illinois Tests in the Teaching of High School English (Section E. , Ch. IV, 
for a summary of the report on this special study); and (8) the dissemination of 
more than 100,000 copies of the various ISCPET publications to members of the 
profession in all parts of the nation. 

E. Recommendations 



Among ISCPET’s recommendations are these: (1) use of "Qualifications of 

Secondary School Teachers of English: A Final Statement" by a standing committee 

from English and Education, in every college and university that prepares secondary 
teachers, to examine and revise as needed the English teacher preparatory program; 

(2) use of ISCPET Forms A-F and, when available, the Illinois Tests in the Teaching 
of High School English to provide continuing evaluative information; (3) use of 
What Every English Teacher Should Know with prospective teachers; (4) careful 
scrutiny and perhaps revision of in-service and graduate programs to make them 
maximally useful to teachers; (5) greater emphasis on preparation in the English 
language, with minimum requirements being history of the English language and 
modern English grammar; (6) at least one and preferably two courses in advanced 
composition, with attention to both expository and nonexpository forms; (7) a 
course in remedial and developmental reading; (8) attempts to cope with possible 
deficiencies in literary preparation, such as applied criticism, background materials, 
and literature for young people; (9) basic speech plus oral interpretation of litera- 
ture; (10) some attention to the needs of teachers of special groups such as slow 
learners and the disadvantaged; (11) a special English methods course — not just 
general methods — to include in addition to the usual components critical thinking 
and use of audio-visual aids; and (12) carefully chosen supervisors of student 
teaching . 
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II 



INTRODUCTION 

A. The Problem and Background 

Criticisms of the ability of high school graduates to use and understand 
English are frequent and loud. The critics claim that today’s eighteen-year-olds, 
with occasional exceptions, have inadequate preparation in English for either the 
demands of a rigorous college curriculum or the needs of modem business and in- 
dustry. Again and again the cry is raised that the high school graduate cannot 
read, spell, speak effectively, or write a series of coherent sentences. The crit- 
ics have aroused large portions of the populace, causing them to demand, often vo- 
ciferously, improved instruction in secondary school English. 



National leaders in the teaching of English vehemently deny the validity of 
many of the accusations and point with confidence and pride to statistics which 
clearly show that the English proficiency of many of today’s entering college fresh 
men is very high. At the same time, however, English educators frankly admit that 
some of the accusations are indeed valid. Probably no teacher of English would 
claim that all students or even most students have attained the highest level of 
competency possible for them. 



Concern over the competency of students in English quite naturally prompts 
concern over the competency of teachers of English. Concern over the competency of 
teachers is of course not confined to English. The conferences of the National Com 
mission on Teacher Education and Professional Standards (TEPS) have been pleading 
for a number of years for improvement of teacher preparation in all subjects, and 
have urged cooperative effort to effect such improvement. For example, the TEPS 
conference held at Bowling Green State University in 1958 was dedicated to this 
proposition : 

That those engaged in education (at all 
levels and in all types of schools) can, 
through free discussion and friendly con- 
troversy, find a central unity of purpose 
in the education of the nation’s teachers, 
and that this unity of purpose can exist 
in a framework of divergent viewpoints and 
practices; in short, that educators them- 
selves can effect needed reforms in educa- 
tion, can achieve the quality of education 
dictated by new times and new tasks , through 
development of new perspectives in the edu- 
cation of teachers. 



The Education of Teachers : 

p . ix. 



New Perspectives (Washington: NEA, 1958), 
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Reporting on the TEPS conference on July 6, 1958, The New York Times stated: 



The leaders of a divided educational 
world went to Bowling Green expecting a 
battle of the decades on the issue of sub- 
ject matter versus professional training 
in the preparation of public school teach- 
ers. Instead, both sides were pleased to 
discover that they were fighting on the 
same side. Both want the school teacher 
to be well educated as well as technically 
trained. 

In one of the working papers of the 1958 TEPS conference, Dr. Ralph Tyler 
made this observation: 

I would argue that the growing fields of 
science, scholarship, and the arts all 
need constant re-thinking by all people 
concerned with the problems of profes- 
sional education. Furthermore, changing 
conditions in which high school students 
will be living, our growing knowledge of 
the conditions which promote learning, 
our growing knowledge of social psychol- 
ogy, of various cultures and subcultures 
in our cities and rural areas, all these 
developments require restudy and continued 
collaborative effort. 2 

Later conferences of TEPS and other groups have been devoted to facets of 
"collaborative effort," and a number of institutions, with varying degrees of suc- 
cess, have attempted to implement some of the recommendations reached at Bowling 
Green. Perhaps the fine edge of enthusiasm of the Bowling Green participants has 
been somewhat blunted by constant bumping against a multitude of obstacles, but it 
certainly has not disappeared. For instance, the Project English Curriculum Study 
and Demonstration Centers, almost all of which have already completed their work 
and are no longer in existence, represented systematic cooperation of educators 
from all levels and with varying preparation, interests, and responsibilities. 

Among the organizations that for many years have given serious consideration 
to ways of improving the curriculum and preparing effective teachers is the National 
Council of Teachers of English. In 1961, with advice and assistance from a number 
of other organizations, the NCTE published The National Interest and the Teaching 
of English, a widely circulated book that in some national reviews and in profes- 
sional conferences was hailed as one of the decade’s most significant volumes on 
education. Strongly emphasized throughout that book was the confusion prevalent 
at that time in educating teachers of English, with a resulting inadequacy of prep- 
aration for many of them. (Although the National Interest volume is now eight years 
old, a number of very recent national studies of the status of English teacher prep- 
aration programs clearly show that the confusion of the early 60 's still, in most 
instances, prevails.) 



2 Ibid. , pp. 239-240. 
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